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Hades, here edited entire, with some indications as to their proper historical 
setting. In his theory that the book Am Duat was composed with the 
view of asserting the absolute supremacy of Amon-Re in the Other World 
(Vol. Ill, p. 85) Dr. Budge is probably right, although the book is distinctly 
not religious, but magical, and appears to be the production, not of sober 
theologians, but of a school of religious mystics. His contention, how- 
ever, that the Book of Gates was composed as a protest against the book 
Am Duat, in which Osiris occupies a subordinate position, in order to reassert 
the ancient Osirian doctrine, is open to serious doubt. While much greater 
prominence is given to Osiris, Re is here too the central figure, and the book 
bears all the earmarks of Theban influence. It is, in fact, a work of precisely 
the same class as Am Duat, although its mysticism takes a somewhat dif- 
ferent direction. Bearing in mind the readiness with which apparently 
conflicting religious views were accepted by the Egyptians, and the strong 
tendency to interidentify divinities, even when their attributes are wholly 
dissimilar, it is entirely possible that there was no real conflict between the 
two books or the mystical schools of which they were the exponents. 
That they were not considered irreconcilable by the Egyptians themselves 
is shown by the fact that both books are found inscribed in the tomb of 
Seti I. 

Dr. Budge's presentation of the material is orderly and clear; the illus- 
trations, which form a vital part of the work, are admirably reproduced; 
and the typography is excellent. The very full index at the close of the third 
volume is most convenient, and the addition of the chapter on the reunion of 
the family in the next world (Vol. Ill, pp. 64-79) IS especially welcome. 
Dr. Budge's handy edition of these interesting, if somewhat bizarre, books 
forms a useful supplement to his well-known edition of the Book of the Dead 
issued nine years ago. 

Christopher Johnston 

Baltimore, Md. 



HELLENISTIC RELIGION IN EGYPT 

The first volume of Otto's work 1 was prepared as a thesis for the doctor's 
degree at the University of Breslau, and one section (II, 2) was printed a 
year earlier as the dissertation. In its present form it includes two distinct 
but closely related topics. Unfortunately, the break between the two 
volumes does not come at the close of the first topic (priests), but in the 

1 Priester und Tempel im hellenistischsn Aegypten: Ein Beiirag zur Kultur- 
geschichte des Hellenismus. Von Walter Otto. Band I. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 
1905. xiv+418 pages. M. 14. 
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middle of the second (temples). The first volume includes the chapter on 
the property and income of the temple, while the discussion of expenditures 
and administration (p. vi) is postponed to the second volume. For this rea- 
son I shall pass over the very interesting discussion of temple property in 
land, buildings, and slaves, with the account of loans, manufactures, trade, 
and other sources of income; this chapter should be reviewed, as it will be 
read, in connection with the second volume. 

The subject is an extremely attractive one at the present time, for the 
large numbers of papyri recently discovered and in process of publication 
furnish a fund of information in addition to what was available from in- 
scriptions and from literary sources. The papyrus records Dr. Otto has 
studied with great care, obtaining the critical assistance of Egyptologists 
for demotic material, with the result that he has been able to shed new light 
on many vexed questions. He has, in the first place, brought out the sharp 
distinction between Greek and Egyptian cults in Egypt, and, secondly, 
he has been at great pains to sift the material chronologically and to make 
clear changes in the names of officials, in their functions, and in their 
relations. One general result has been to show how unimportant were 
Greek and Roman cults in comparison with the ancient forms of worship. 
Outside of the Greek cities, Alexandria, Ptolemais, and Naucratis, Greek 
cults were hardly found except as a political institution under the Ptolemies; 
and even in these cities the worship of Alexander and the deified Ptolemies 
was the only important type of Greek worship. The cult of Serapis, in 
spite of some Greek connection, was mainly Egyptian in character. The 
unity of the whole period (pp. v, vi) lies in the fact that for nearly ten cen- 
turies the priesthood and temples were still Egyptian, but under the foreign 
influence of Greece and Rome; the period begins with foreign control by 
the Ptolemies, and ends only when Egypt fell into the hands of the Arabians 
and the Mohammedan caliphate. 

The chapter on the gods of Hellenistic Egypt demonstrates that out- 
side the distinctly Greek cities the names of Greek gods ordinarily refer to 
old Egyptian divinities; Apollo is a name for Haroeris, Aphrodite for 
Hathor, Asclepius for Imhotep. Similarly the names of Roman gods were 
attached to Egyptian and to Greek cults. The names of the persons con- 
nected with these cults, the organization of the priests, and the forms of 
worship, so far as known, constitute the necessary test. 

The priesthood of the Greek gods in Egypt did not differ materially from 
the priesthood in Greece. Each center of worship was normally independent 
of all others; one priest, or a small group of priests, was sufficient to carry 
on the simple ritual; and the length of service, like the method of appoint- 
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ment, varied with each cult center. The author pays special attention to 
the one group of priests in regard to which we have much information — 
the priests of Alexander and the deified Ptolemies at Alexandria (cf. the 
lists in Anhang II, pp. 175 f.). From the standpoint of the priesthood he 
collects valuable data as to the exact time when the worship of Alexander 
was established in Alexandria, under Ptolemy II, and concludes that the 
date was in the winter (January or February), 274 b. c, in connection with 
the penteteric festival for which Theocritus wrote his iyKWfuw et9 ttroke- 
Imuov (Idyll. 17, 17 f.) four years later. 

In striking contrast with the simplicity of the Greek priesthood is the 
elaborate and complex organization of the Egyptian priesthood in this 
epoch. For the most part it was a closed caste, in which the son succeeded 
his father. At each temple there were two main classes of priests, an 
upper and a lower, with an apxupevs at the head. The priests of a given 
city or district formed a corporation over which a civil officer, cn-pan/yds, 
presided; in the Ptolemaic period the king, in the Roman period the 
&pX le P € v> 'AAclovSpcios /cat Alyvjrrov iraavp, known also as the ISios \6yos 
(a civil official), was at the head of the entire priesthood of Egypt. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that various points in the Roman 
administration of the province of Egypt are elucidated, and that the light 
thrown on Hellenistic culture in Egypt is by no means limited to the specific 
topics under discussion. Twelve pages of addenda give some of the material 
which has been published while the book was in press, and the author 
promises more in the second volume. 

Arthur Fairbanks 

University of Michigan 



WAS JESUS A HISTORICAL CHARACTER? 

In the most various departments of science it happens from time to 
time that assertions are put forth which at once strike the experts in the 
science as untenable, and yet cannot easily be shown to be so. 

An example of this kind is furnished by the theories concerning the 
origin of Christianity which William Benjamin Smith, professor of mathe- 
matics in Tulane University, Louisiana, has published, separately in Eng- 
lish in the American Journal of Theology, the Hibbert Journal, the Journal 
of Biblical Literature, the Monisl, the Outlook, and now in a German trans- 
lation in book form. 1 Professor Schmiedel, of Zurich, has written an intro- 

1 Der vorchristliche Jesus. Nebst iveiteren Vorstudien zur Entslehungsgeschiehte 
des Urchristentums. Von William Benjamin Smith. Mit einem Vorworte von Paul 
Wilhelm Schmiedel. Giessen: TSpelmann, 1906. xijc+ 243 pages. M. 4. 



